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EDITORIAL 


ITH this issue the Boston University Graduate Journal begins 
its seventh year continuous publication. During the years 
since its inception its policies and its format have changed seemed 
necessary expedient the advisory board and the Graduate School, 
but its purpose has remained the same: provide the faculty, students, 
and administration the school with means communicating in- 
formation and discussing ideas related the aims education 
general and the graduate program Boston University particular. 
the past the success the Journal has been due the active in- 
terest and co-operation relatively small percentage those who 
make the Graduate School. Yet the responsibility for its continued 
success rests with the entire group, for the Journal provides open 
forum for critical analysis and discussion the many problems facing 
Boston University the development first-rate Graduate School. 
These problems are those the faculty well the University 
whole, and many them can solved faculty and students are 
enough interested formulate solutions, discuss them publicly and 
objectively, and fight hard enough for those them which make the 
all-important difference between mediocre institution pursuing me- 
diocre goals and great university dedicated the preservation and 
advancement civilization. 
our hope that future issues the will reflect even 
greater extent than heretofore the enthusiasm and interest the 
Graduate School meeting the challenges with which faced. 
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Political Education Boston University 


GEORGE BLACKWOOD 
Co-ordinator the Citizenship Project 
Associate Professor Political Economy, College General Education 


firmly-entrenched many quarters that politics 

politics, education education, and the two worlds are farther 
apart than Mars and Jupiter. This belief, interestingly enough, 
found not only educational but political circles. Recently ac- 
quaintance mine, man steeped politics, exclaimed with some 
heat: professor fellas can’t possibly know anything about poli- 
tics. You just aren’t brought that way.” 

The fact is, however, that modern society education and politics 
are and must rather close juxtaposition. should longer 
necessary argue that government (and therefore politics, since gov- 
ernment without politics like body without life) vital portion 
every man’s existence. And part the academic program colleges 
must endeavor develop genuine and lasting interest and 
understanding politics and government the part students. 

previous article the Graduate Harry Scoble 
discussed the postwar concern with political participation which re- 
sulted grants Boston University and other schools the Maurice 
and Laura Falk Foundation Pittsburgh. The foundation, suspecting 
—with abundant evidence undergird the suspicion—that the Amer- 
ican college student was not very interested political activity, de- 
cided combat the apathy. one the recipients its grants, Bos- 
ton University organized Citizenship Project. 

Why Citizenship Project? The question certainly valid, and de- 
serves answer. quote the late Chief Justice New Jersey, Ar- 
thur Vanderbilt, the best way assure society better government 
put outstanding young college men and women touch with op- 
portunities for participation politics self-respecting 
Boston peculiarly rich source such opportunities, since the 
largest city America which also state capital, and the center 
many types governmental units from small town Metropolitan 
District Commission. 

university embarking program developing active citizen- 


ship soon discovers some pitfalls, however. Visits the statehouse 
city hall may worthwhile, but they are not enough. Activity po- 
litical campaign acquaintance with politicians first-name basis 
may great value, but again they are not enough. All these things 
must done, but the most important thing integrate political 
participation and knowledge with classroom work and with campus 
life general. Since the university should the intellectual 
home the student, should deepen his understanding govern- 
ment and politics the campus—in the classroom, listening 
guest speakers, working active political organizations, think- 
ing about politics and talking with others about politics. 

Since 1952, the Citizenship Project has worked along these lines. 
election years, the pace tends bit more feverish than 
years.” Students have worked all kinds campaigns for all kinds 
offices; doubtless, the peak direct campaign activity the part 
students came when least seventy-five University students worked 
for John Kennedy for Senator 1952. 

Many national and state political figures have spoken the Univer- 
sity under the auspices the Project. Since 1955, the national figures 
include Senators Goldwater, Humphrey, Wiley, Kefauver, Douglas, 
and Clifford Case; Governors McKeldin, Muskie, and Pyle; Congress- 
men Adam Clayton Powell and Eugene McCarthy; and many diverse 
figures such the political writers Richard Rovere and Samuel Lu- 
bell, the political analyst Lawrence Fuchs, and Denis Healy, member 
the British Parliament. These men usually speak significant and 
timely topics—the more controversial the better. The attempt made 
keep the visits informal possible, and feature the 
which students can talk over politics, issues, etc., with the 
guest “‘off the record” session. 

One sign student community which politically alert the 
presence strong and active political clubs. Election after election, 
Young Democratic and Young Republican clubs spring up—and after 
the election they die quietly and unmourned. Since the inception 
the Citizenship Project these groups have remained active between 
elections. Another sign active and sophisticated campus the 
presence non-party organizations, and 1958 three groups which 
can called political but non-partisan began activity. 

know something about the attitudes students several the 
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University’s colleges, thanks research endeavor Murray Levin 
and Philip Nogee, who surveyed 314 students with some aid furnished 
the With students scattered several colleges, some- 
times difficult bring them together. The Project has formed Faculty 
Advisory Committee from the various colleges; this group, most 
whom have teaching assignments which deal one way another 
with governmental problems, guides the activities the Project and 
serves means communication across the campus. The Advisory 
Committee feels that raising the level political knowledge among 
students basic necessity. 

With this mind, the Project has built basic library, well 
securing books politics for University libraries. Many materials 
politics—reports committee hearings, draft legislation, and such es- 
sential journals events Congressional Quarterly, mention few 
things—are included, well about two hundred books and three 
films. These materials are made available students and faculty mem- 
bers. 

Another approach political education has been through co- 
operation with While must granted that not all students 
have access radio, those who can and listen have been 
the latter year, some twenty-two programs were presented, moder- 
ated Murray Levin. Faculty members from many sections the 
University, professors from six other schools, and host non- 
academic experts came together discuss such varied topics 
Psychological Impact Sputnik,” Economic Policy the Eis- 
enhower Administration,” and Health Insurance.” Also, 
the Project helps secure speakers for other wBUR programs, and co- 
operated with twelve-program series called 
the Commonwealth,” which the Project Co-ordinator interviewed 
state officials such the Governor and the Chief Justice the Su- 
preme Court. 

Political education must, however, centered the campus and 
more specifically the classroom. With this mind, the Citizenship 
Project has subsidized some teaching materials. good deal mimeo- 
graphed material has been prepared, and the last two years pro- 


gram publication monographs co-operation with the Graduate 
School has developed. 


These monographs can fitted into week’s assignment, being 
generally sixty eighty pages long. They are written strictly for class 
use, and could used many different types courses colleges 
across America. each instance, the focus fairly specific prob- 
lem and aids” such questions the end chapter are 
provided. The monographs are printed the photo-offset method, 
and are available the Boston University Bookstore. 

The first the series appear and used classes was The 
British General Election 1955, Hubert Gibbs and William 
The election was examined instance British politics 
action, and the authors drew upon the coverage such sources 
the London Times and the Manchester Guardian. Contests for specific 
seats Parliament were discussed, but the concentration was the 
over-all election. Inevitably study such this, when read 
American student, brings mind comparisons and contrasts with the 
American political system, especially during elections. 

the fall 1957, another the series appeared. This was Press 
and Politics, 1956, Harry Scoble. This study concentrated the 
coverage the Boston press the 1956 election, including very de- 
tailed analysis the reporting the contest over the vice-presidential 
nomination the Democratic convention. Dr. Scoble, student 
public opinion well political behavior, found many important 
variations within the press the treatment the campaign the 
national and state levels. 

The third the series appeared during the winter 1957-58 and 
was entitled The Segregation Case and the Supreme Court. this mono- 
graph, John Fletcher discussed the famed Brown Board Educa- 
tion. Dr. Fletcher, realizing that the written briefs central signifi- 
cant cases are not usually available for undergraduates, quoted from 
the briefs and analyzed the conflict viewpoints the school segre- 
gation cases. the other publications, the effort was made here 
present concrete, detailed which illustrates the structure and 
process government. 

Further publications are projected and under way. Those which are 
scheduled appear the time writing include study the 
United Nations the contemporary world, done Hubert 
Gibbs; analysis the struggle over the sales tax Massachusetts, 
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Town System New England.” The latter will discuss the evolution 
and role town government New England. 

all these there attempt enrich the body 
materials available undergraduates just beginning study the dy- 
namics government. The purpose the Citizenship Project, there- 
fore, borne out that students begin build more solid founda- 
tion knowledge which develop more intimate acquaintance 
with politics, politicians, and government. The easy and ignorant gen- 
eralization that politics necessity corrupt and rotten swept away 
with much other intellectual rubbish, and intelligent action made 
possible. 

Ralph Huitt has said, too crucial arena ac- 
tion not get college students ready for Boston University, like 
every other college and university the country, has this one its 
responsibilities and has made real strides toward meeting it. 
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Sixteenth-Century Gesture Towards 
Peaceful Coexistence 


LELAND WYMAN 
Professor Biology, College Liberal Arts 
and 


BEHZAD MOHIT 
Senior Premedical Student, College Liberal Arts 


book page discussed here three-hundred-and-sixty- 

year-old document which had its inception what has been 
called subcontinent’s most corrosive inheritance from the 
that is, Hindu-Muslim communal hostility. Our generation well 
aware the violence, massacres, and mass migrations arising from this 
source, culminating the partition India 1947. Our document 
fragment work which was intended bring the hostile factions 
together, create interfaith understanding and tolerance. 

The third Mogul” Emperor India Akbar, 
although born Muslim, was, according his own words, “‘not ease 
the diversity sects and and his longing for spiritual 
truth invited Hindus, Parsees, Christians, Jews, Jains, and 
infidels” his court discuss religious matters. With true under- 
standing and respect for his people gave religious freedom the 
Hindus. Eventually, attempt establish common form wor- 
ship for all, proclaimed 1582 new sect, the Din Ilahi Divine 
Faith, which was synthesis the teachings from various religions 
which most appealed One the steps which Akbar took 
bridge the gulf between his Muslim and Hindu subjects was order 
translation into Persian, the language the Muslim court, the great 
Hindu epic, the Mahabharata, selecting this work the one most 
likely bring the two faiths together. According Mulla Abdul Kadir 
Badaon (Badaoni), one the translators, the work was ordered 
A.H. 990 (A.D. 1582). Badaoni was fervent Sunni, violently opposed 
the Emperor’s tolerance and certainly not happy with 
this task. his historical work, the Muntakhabu-t says: 
three four months translated two out the eighteen sec- 
tions, the puerile absurdities which the eighteen thousand crea- 
tions may well amazed. Such injunctions are never heard of, 
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what not eat, and prohibition against the emperor 
that was share the Eventually the work was finished, 
exactly rendered, that even the accidental dirt flies the 
original was not left and when fairly engrossed and em- 
bellished with pictures, the nobles had orders take copies, with the 
blessing and favor God. Shaikh Abul Fazl, who had already written 
against our religion, wrote the preface, extending two sheets. God 
defend from his infidelities and Abul Fazl, Akbar’s 
first minister and closest friend, whose writings are the main source 
for the Emperor’s life and times, was tolerant like his master, could 
judged from his jealous rival’s tirade just quoted. his 
(Akbar’s mode governing) tells that the Emperor called the 
translation the Razm-nama, the Book 

the Jaipur State Library there splendid copy the Razm- 
nama which believed the original translation which was finally 
presented Akbar 1584.° The British Museum has recently ac- 
quired the last volume another copy which was very likely one 
those which Badaoni says grandees were ordered The 
volume contains 138 folios and illustrations and according 
colophon was produced 1007 (A.D. his recent article, 
Mr. Pinder-Wilson states that, besides the miniatures the British 
Museum Razm-nama, over hundred more detached from the volume 
are museums and private collections, including the Baroda 
Museum, the Prince Wales Museum Bombay, the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum, additional the British Museum, one 
the Chester Beatty Library, and one the Boston Museum Fine 
The last the one also mentioned coming from this volume 
but this ascription undoubtedly erroneous. The 
pictures the British Museum manuscript average inches, 
whereas the Boston miniature considerably larger (ca. 
inches) and there sign description and attribution such 
appears the lower margin each illustration from the 1598 book. 
Moreover, the Boston painting was obtained from Luzac Co., Lon- 
don, 1917, and this firm said have several others from the same 
manuscript still for sale. 

Pinder-Wilson speaks 125 miniatures detached from the 1598 
Razm-nama which were sold Sotheby’s London 1921 (Sothe- 


by’s sale catalogue, October 25, 1921, lots 1957, one 
(Wyman) acquired one these pages (part Sotheby’s lot 268) from 
dealer New York City (Mr. Khan Monif, 558 Madison Avenue) 
and, view its documentary importance, reproduction and de- 
scription presented here. Any painting from dated manuscript 
this early period, especially when quite soundly attributed 
particular artist, enough historical importance for the study 
artistic style made available publication, possible, especially 
lies within the relative inaccessibility private collection. 

Our folio numbered the top above the text. The painting 
(verso) measures inches. Like all the miniatures from this 
manuscript which have been described there title written the 
lower margin, presumably librarian, and attribution art- 
ist. The description reads: the presence Raja Prithu the earth 
became the figure cow being milked, and other things resulted 
from The painter’s name Jagjiwan and this adds another the 
list twenty artists represented the British Museum This 
artist’s work also appears the Timur-nama, now the Oriental 
Public Library Patna (Bankipur), where folio collaborated 
with Daswanth, one the two Indian masters whom Abul Fazl esti- 
mated above all others. Jagjiwan was exceptionally able colorist, 
and his restraint shown our painting exemplifies Pinder-Wilson’s 
remark that the 1598 Razm-nama the are simplified 
and irrelevant detail excluded, often point 

The text our folio (recto) written clear Naskh script, from 
chapter (initial verse 2122) the twelfth book the Mahabharata, 
the Shanti Parva (Book Peace). This long discourse the du- 
ties kings and rules conduct, much narrated Bhishma, the 
Royal Grandsire the Pandavas and Kauravas, lay dying the 
bed arrows which had pierced his body the tenth day the great 
battle the Kurukshetra. Krishna had asked the venerable warrior 
impart his vast store knowledge Yudhisthira, the eldest the 
Pandavas, prepare him for his kingly duties. Our Razm-nama page 
embodies material which appears that part Bhishma’s great dis- 
course dealing with the origin kingship. Yudhisthira had asked: 
came the word Rajan, king, that used, Bharata, 
Earth? Tell this, scorcher reply Bhishma told the 
story Raja Prithu, the first anointed sovereign, who levelled the sur- 
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race the earth and made bring forth abundant crops, and who re- 
established righteousness and the religion the Vedas. This king had 
been derived the great sages from the right arm Vena, impious 
and tyrannical ruler who had been killed their curses. Our page 


And the mountain Himachal [Himalaya] turned into his calf and the 
earth —?— became human and milked that cow and much milk came from 
the cow’s udder. And Raja Prithu ordered them plow [?] the earth and 
pour the milk the earth and vegetation grew the earth. first milk 
came out the earth, then that milk, right there, turned into crops and this 
why all crops the beginning are milk and after that form seeds. the 
story goes, seventeen kinds crops grew from the earth and the Raja dis- 
tributed those crops among people and ordered [them] keep some 
those crops for cultivation and eat the rest. And Raja Prithu ordered all 
the people [perform] God-worship. And the time his father [Vena] 
people had religions because that cursed [person], after claimed 
divinity, ordered them make many images his shape and give them 
people that they would worship shape. And after some time passed 
many ignorant [people] were worshipping these same stones God and 
the custom idol worship appeared from that. And after Raja Prithu be- 
came the ruler ordered all the people [perform] God-worship and 
would kill anyone who would not accept [the order]. And ordered them 
break and burn those images wherever they found them, and the ashes 
some those stones when burned the fire became colored [marginal 
note: The Raja ordered them throw many that kind stone 
the fire and take out their ashes, and when they spread [these ashes] 
the wall they turned white, therefore from that [Raja Prithu] invented 
and chalk and ordered them whiten all the houses outside and 


inside. And after most the world, his zeal, became prosperous, they 


called all this world his name, and they named Prithwi, and since 
that time they call the surface the earth Prithwi and named after him. 
And all sovereigns and Rajas are descendants this Raja Prithu and [the 
word] Raja has been derived from Ranjan which means happiness, since 
his time all the people the earth were happy because graciousness, 
[and] for that reason they called him Raja. And since his time Brahmans 


were comfortable and would not let anybody beat Brahman they 


him Chatri because Chat means wound. Since would not let anybody 
Brahman, Brahmans their language said that hamari Raksha 
Rakhe,” which means protects from and because that 
and his children [descendants] were called Chatri. And another meaning 
could told, that because had invented the parasol kingship and the 
parasol was peculiar him and his children they called them Chatra [para- 
sol]. And little little they and their children were called Katri, and be- 
cause much usage has been changed And the Great God 
knows, that when —?— Bhishma told the complete story Raja Prithu and 
the story his appearance, Raja Yudisthira asked, like other people 
having face and hand and foot and eye and mouth and ear and nose, why 
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Title and attribution (Jag jiwan). 


Text (recto) Naskh script. 


that what comes from their hand does not come from anyone else’s hand, 
and the way people obey them they not [obey] anyone else, and where 
their wisdom reaches one else’s wisdom And —?— Bhishma 
said that when God created Raja Prithu, the beginning people would not 
[obey] his orders the way they should... 


Sukthankar, the introduction his edition the Mahab- 
harata, tells that complete list manuscripts the epic has 
ever been compiled and not known how many exist. estimates 
that about 235 manuscripts the First Book (Adi Parva) are known 
and probably there are many more. Hence, there “bewildering 
not know the version used Akbar’s translators, but inter- 
est compare our text with corresponding passages English 
translation the Mahabharata. For instance, the contrast between the 
simple statement the Sanskrit version, drew from the Earth, 
milcher from cow, seventeen sorts crops,” and the relatively 
elaborated account our Razm-nama arouses the suspicion that 
places the Hindu story was expanded suit the Persian taste enter- 
tained the Mogul court. The passages from the Mahabharata 


Whence came the word Rajan, king, that used, Bharata, 
Earth? Tell this, scorcher foes. 

6-8. Having hands and arms and neck like others, having understand- 
ing and senses like those others, subject like others the same kinds 
weal and woe, having back, mouth and stomach similar those the rest 
the world, having vital fluids and bones and marrow and flesh and blood 
similar those the rest the world, drawing and sending out breaths 
like others, possessed vital airs and bodies like other men, resembling 
others birth and death, fact, similar others regarding all the attri- 
butes men, why does one man, the king govern the rest the worldcon- 
sisting many brave and intelligent persons? 

118. Ocean, that lord rivers, and Himavat, the king mountains, and 
Shakra, Yudhisthira, gave him [Prithu] inexhaustible wealth. 

124. drew from the Earth, milcher from cow, seventeen sorts 
crops for the food Yakshas, and Rakshsas, and Nagas, and other crea- 
tures. 

125. That great king caused all creatures consider righteousness 
the foremost all things; and because pleased all the people, therefore, 
was called Rajan 

126. And because also healed the wounds Brahmanas, therefore, 
the name Kshatriya. And because the Earth [during his regime] 

ecame celebrated for the practice virtue, therefore, she passed the 
name Prithivi. 
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The Man the Broadcloth Suit 


THOMAS 
Assistant Professor History, Boston College 


would seem that the American reading public has currently found 
itself new literary protagonist the person the American busi- 
nessman. figure long regarded lackluster, prosaic, sinister, the 
businessman could always handily utilized the villain any 
piece, foreclosing mortgage, charging usurious rates, gleefully 
forcing competitor into bankruptcy. recent years, however, read- 
ers have been presented with much more sympathetic portrayal 
the man business the light his economic problems and social 
environment. matter fact, the businessman has shown every 
indication monopolizing the field twentieth-century American 
literature. Don Quixote has been turned into The Man the Grey 
Flannel Suit, and instead tilting with windmills our fictional hero 
off battle the sharks and the wolves Madison Avenue. The castle 
and moat have been transformed into the plush-carpeted, mahogany- 
paneled Executive Suite; and even the staid John Marquand has for- 
saken the shady lanes Louisburg Square for the even shadier in- 
volvements the young manufacturer Sincerely Willis Wayde. 
the stages America, Hamlet’s soliloquy has been superseded the 
tragic psychological gyrations Willy Loman Arthur Miller’s 
prize-winning play, Death Salesman; while across the street audi- 
ences guffaw the Solid Gold Cadillac’s burlesque the operations 
the stock market. Even the media mass communications have felt the 
impact this movement, seen the fact that Rod Sterling’s tele- 
vision presentation Patterns, drama centered about American busi- 
ness operations, not only won the award the Academy Television 
Arts and Sciences and the Sylvania Award the best dramatic show 
1955, but was retelevised and ultimately made into motion picture. 
With public interest focusing more and more upon the habits and 
customs this newly discovered dramatis persona, other studies have 
provided more detailed analysis the economic structure which has 
furnished America’s business leaders, and the social environment 
which they flourish. Hereditary influences, social backgrounds, intel- 
lectual qualifications, and psychodynamic motivations have all been 


*Dr. received his Ph.D. History from Boston University June 1958. 
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statistically recorded, and have contributed the recent flood book 
titles which indicate almost insatiable curiosity about the life and 
times America’s men Historiography, too, has shown 
remarkable trend toward re-evaluating and re-assessing the role and 
contribution the American entrepreneur. almost impossible to- 
day recognize the old barons” made famous Ida Tarbell, 
Matthew Josephson, and Henry Demarest Lloyd, when reading Allan 
Nevin’s treatment John Rockefeller, the recently published 
study the Standard Oil Company New Jersey George Gibb and 
Evelyn Knowlton.? 

quite noticeable, however, that very little this interest pat- 
terns economic behavior has been projected back into the pre-Civil 
War period. The American businessman apparently regarded 
many historians, social scientists, and novelists comparatively re- 
cent phenomenon which made its appearance after 1870. result, 
the ante-bellum industrialist continues remain obscure figure, 
half-hidden the mists and shadows history, still waiting 
brought out into the light day. 1941, Philip Foner, his Business 
and Slavery, made appeal for more detailed study the Northern 
businessman and his reaction the coming the Civil War. Taking 
issue with the prevalent interpretation that the war was the product 
two conflicting economic systems, Professor Foner pointed the need 
for more intensive research into the economic sources and materials 
the ante-bellum Foner’s challenge has failed arouse very 
much historical enthusiasm, apparently, for many historical treat- 
ments the pre-Civil War decades continue generalize upon the 
economic antagonisms between the North and the South and the- 
orize about the role the Northern businessman—with surprisingly 
little new factual data substantiate the sweeping generalizations 
which have become commonplace. 

Glyndon Van Deusen Rochester University has recently suggest- 
that one the reasons for the obvious lack reliable information 
dealing with the Northern Whigs due, large measure, the pre- 
occupation American historians with the ideas Jacksonian De- 
mocracy, the virtual exclusion the other side the picture. 
far writes Professor Van Deusen, has been 
systematic attempt analyze Whig thought and theory represented 
the writings and speeches the Whig leaders the This 
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fatal disregard for important social and economic movements during 
the ante-bellum period has been underscored Thomas Cochran 
New York University, leading economic historian. Although the im- 
pact business and urbanism upon American culture between 1840 
and 1860 was probably relatively greater than any other equal pe- 
riod, forces appear only the form few isolated phenomena 
the usual treatment the pre-Civil War While the life and 
thought such Americans Clay, Calhoun, and Webster have been 
most carefully studied and weighed, writes Professor Cochran, such 
figures Nathan Appleton, John Murray Forbes, and other important 
business figures the period still await first full-length social 

Perhaps one the reasons that many graduate students fail delve 
more deeply into the careers and contributions New England’s lead- 
ing businessmen and merchant princes that first glance there 
seems embarrassment riches. Even cursory survey bibli- 
ographies dealing with the middle years Bay State history would 
seem indicate overabundance material dealing with the first 
families Boston. Numerous diaries, letters, speeches, memoirs, biog- 
raphies, reminiscences, books, sermons, pamphlets, etc., might well 
cause the erstwhile student local socio-economic history turn 
another subject quickly, with the despairing sigh: all been cov- 
ered!” Upon closer examination, however, the reply might well 
given: hasn’t even been touched yet!” This point was remarked 
upon Cleveland Amory discussed the historical background 
The Proper Bostonians. not that the material the subject 
lacking quantity,” conceded Mr. Amory, referring the numerous 
genealogies, biographies, letters, and journals that are inevitably 
found the libraries Boston’s first trouble lies rather 
the What Mr. Amory has put his finger the fact that, 
with some notable exceptions, most the family biographies are little 
more than eulogies,” the letters and diaries shed little light 
upon important business operations and financial negotiations, and 
the memoirs and reminiscences give only the most meager facts con- 
cerning careers and personalities which must have been fascinating 
and forceful. what appears area which has been fully 
ploughed and exhausted all yield, actually plot whose topsoil 
has only been scratched. 
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The field business history has already recognized the possibilities 
research this region, and has made outstanding contributions 
historical knowledge furnishing wealth source material the 
financial and industrial operations early American business enter- 
prises, especially those New England origin. The Pepperell Com- 
pany, the Whitin Machine Works, and the Saco-Lowell Shops are only 
few the many local ventures whose stories have been recorded 
excellent business historians.’ Such studies, however, tend focus 
attention almost exclusively upon the financial structure and corpo- 
rate operations the individual companies involved. They make little 
attempt historical interpretation and not analyze the interplay 
those powerful social and political forces which were integral part 
the historical background the pre-Civil War economy. 

Here, then, relatively new frontier research for the interested 
student history, with abundance primary source material near 
hand and innumerable topics upon which elaborate. The re- 
sources the Boston Public Library, the State House Archives, the 
Boston Athenaeum the Harvard College Library, the valuable man- 
uscript collections the Massachusetts Historical Society, the early 
business records housed the Baker Library, the expanding collec- 
tion Civil War literature Boston University itself place wealth 
material the finger tips the enthusiastic graduate student who 
wishes enter the field local history. Even such additional material 
the splendid newspaper holdings the American Antiquarian So- 
ciety Worcester, the fascinating sources available the Essex 
Institute Salem the Brown University Provi- 
dence, extends the circumference research hour’s driving time 
the most. 

Biographies certainly could written about the careers such 
famous Yankee sea captains Colonel Thomas Handasyd Perkins, 
so-called King the Merchant Princes, “Lord” Timothy Dexter 
Newburyport, who was able sell warming pans and mittens the 
natives the Indies, Joseph Tuckerman, who made fortune swap- 
ping his Indian cargoes for iron rails. Robert Bennet Forbes and his 
brother John Murray Forbes would provide endless variety his- 
torical accounts from captain’s cabins counting houses; and further 
studies the Peabodys, the Cabots, the Frothinghams, and the Hunne- 
wells would add much our knowledge early New England trading 


operations. Nathan Appleton, manufacturer and entrepreneur, and his 
cousin William Appleton, merchant, speculator, and man-about- 
Washington, would suitable figures for any type research; while 
the members the Lawrence family have yet receive adequate treat- 
ment from historians. The philanthropic works Amos Lawrence, the 
fabulous business accomplishments his brother Abbott and his sub- 
sequent diplomatic career the Court St. James, the early appren- 
ticeship young Amos Adams Lawrence and his political, religious, 
and educational interests apart from his own financial achievements— 
these aspects have yet explored. The saga the Western” 
Railroad from Worcester Albany, the effects the Panics 1837 
and 1857 upon the Boston economy, the political convictions East- 
ern business interests during the forties, and the role the Yankee 
conservative the Nothing” movement the fifties, are topics 
which have not been adequately developed. There still history 
the Port Boston equal Professor Albion’s study the New York 
port, and the intriguing tale how Bay State textile mills obtained the 
raw cotton during the Civil War has yet told. Above all, his- 
torian has seen fit analyze the economic thought and theory the 
ante-bellum financial interests the North, and demonstrate the 
strong relationship between these ideas and the principles the 
“Gospel Wealth” that were become such prominent feature 
the economic philosophy the postwar decades. 

The renewal interest local history, then, can serve begin- 
ning for the graduate student not only fill serious gaps the New 
England heritage, but eventually provide insights into Whig politi- 
cal thought and economic theory which have long remained unex- 
plored. When this can accomplished, may well possible for the 
historian move away from the tendency view the Civil War 
some sort immense national barrier which completely ended one 
phase American history and started entirely new one. broader 
and deeper appreciation ante-bellum social patterns, political moti- 
vations, and economic policies may well produce the unifying thread 
which could weave together the various parts the multicolored fabric 
which the story American life. 
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Norman Douglas’ Lesser-Known Novels: 
They Went and the Beginning 


LOUIS SHEPHERD 
Ph.D. Candidate the Department English, Graduate School 


ILLIAM YORK TINDALL, 

view Forces Modern British Literature, remarks that Nor- 

man Douglas, wrote more novels than one [South Wind], 

man one begin consideration the two nov- 

els this author, let consider Professor Dawkins’ 

omnibus statement concerning Douglas’ trilogistic thesis his long 
fictions: 

find ourselves fact facing that well-known triad, the True, the 

Beautiful and the Good. Here are accustomed seeing the orthodox 


philosopher few manipulations very much conjurer han- 
dles his rabbits. rolls them about little, lowers the light moment and 


‘ 
‘ 


yard 


then shows with triumph that the three white rabbits are really only three 
aspects one white rabbit and that none the children can frightened. 
just leaves the three poles apart fight out their triangular duel, 
and far from being all them comfortably co-equal, the True, and very 
certainly the Good, tend become rather hazy their outlines, and the 
Beautiful proves herself most aggressive and incompatible bedfellow. 
South Wind came first: the Good distinctly goes the wall. Then came 
They Went; here the Beautiful seems simply indifferent what happens 
others. Lastly have the Beginning, where see that the sanity 
Truth seems have deserted mankind for good and all. But what has 
driven her away? Alas! goodness, that fell disease.? 


They Went, Douglas’ second published novel (New York, 1920; 
fourth impression, 1926) occasioned typically Douglasian squabbles 
between critics and author. They were typical that the critics seem 
have tenable protests; and Douglas, reasonable—or rationalizing— 
rejoinders. (Some these arguments are presented Douglas’ intro- 
duction prepared for the third edition.) 

The story: reasonably homicidal and lecherous (for the times) 
princess the druidical faith enjoys one sensation after another, most 
them aesthetic. She falls love with Kenwyn, Irish missionary, 
but even more with the artistic creativity Theophilus, the Devil. 
Forced choose between Kenwyn (both his body and his faith) and 
Theophilus’ handiwork, she settles for the latter; and kills the Irish- 
man, for portico worth Meanwhile her true father, 
Aithryn, trepanned British ruler, plans destroy her putative fa- 
ther’s capital city, and succeeds despite Theophilus’ resistance. The 
princess blithely goes off with Theophilus build another and love- 
lier place. But Theophilus, the humanist, mourns. 

Atmospherically the work tight. From beginning end the action 
drenched with rain and sea mists; the liquiferous prevails even the 
Big Drain, down which the princess’ cast-off lovers went. And 
went” the refrain. For, all Douglas’ novels, ever there 
quietus—things are promised extinction, are dying, expire; there 
bitter-sweet classic awareness change and death, even for the gods. 

Despite its exoticism time, place, and matter, the characteriza- 
tions this novel are major virtue; the people are real. With but 
touch, Douglas not only exercises his satiric gift but fills both the 
background and appearance his minor figures, such Harré, the 
princess’ page who 
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departed with case blue paint, his only luggage, slung over his 
shoulder. forget your clothes, little man,” his mother said 
gravely, handing him the preparation. deny your race among stran- 
gers. You now reputation keep up.” 


The protagonist—a creature whim, subtlety, dignity, and taste 
who must choose between the Cross and the Devil—is pagan princess 
indeed; one who murders those she tires of, and tires quickly. Yet 
Douglas triumphs presenting her sympathetically. the one hand 
never forget her semi-savage milieu; the other, find that her 
decisions are eminently sensible. 

Despite the ambitiousness its theme (the resistance pagan 
beauty-worship the onslaught somber, masochistic Christian- 
ity) the novel light and witty; there escaping the fact. The 
scene which Kenwyn’s predecessor, ill-mannered missionary, 
dies after sixteen hours hurling maledictions his slayers, done 
with great good humor. And conveying the humor (though not the 
charm) the tale are such lines as: notions fun were not 
those everybody; they were most peculiar herself. This [lethal] 
mask, for example—it was quite original idea hers. She was tired 
poison.” 


Douglas takes lusty swipes organized religion, especially Christi- 
anity: 


[The druids] contrived give [Aithryn, the British brigand] the same 
advice which the Christians, had they been his favorites, would also give 
him. 

they hinted, men will think you strong and wise like 
your fathers. You have reputation keep up.” 


The princess states: 


are temples here. That horrid old man [the first missionary] 
wished keep poor, order that might build temples and pray in- 
side them. But our folks are not poor; they are happy. happy man ever 
prays. Why should he? There much misery, they tell me, Rome and 
Byzance; and many temples. Perhaps the All-Highest creates poor men 
order able something for them, since can nothing for the 
happy ones. perhaps they created him order able ask him for 


something. They seem hang one another; must unpleasant 
state affairs.” 


The burden They Went lies Theophilus’ late speech: 
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manifold and inexhaustible, and hard attainment. Good- 
ness ever the same. There only one kind goodness myriad forms 

goodness and beauty there yawns gulf which none can bridge 
over. Uphill work, princess, trying make men strive after beauty and rise 
aloft. much easier make them good, keep them grovelling earth- 
wards.” 


Yet and large this not thesis novel but lovely light novel, 
rich such lines these: looked seaward, where gleams 
light still flickered about the firmament. Before them, dappled with 
stranded fishing boats, lay expanse ooze and mud; shone like 
molten ore.” 

his introduction the third edition, Douglas states that Chap- 
ters Two through Four find them very much awake, 
packed with movement and incident; whereas feel that the last two 
brief chapters are weak. 


the Beginning (New York, 1928) much grander scale than 
They earlier novel deals with small community sparsely 
settled world (Brittany the beginning the present millennium); 
the second, with less than privately-manufactured mythology, 
and with teeming tropical lands well the North. 

was appalled while reading the first few chapters Douglas’ last 
novel. kept thinking William Blake’s maddening original theog- 
ony, especially since many Douglas’ creations are, Homerically, 
multi-named: e.g., the Earth-god Clatterer; Aroudi, the Demon- 
god Panic figure) also called Haunter the Outskirts; while 
sort Venus-Astarte, Derco, bears such names Fish-goddess, Vir- 
gin-goddess, Mother-goddess, and others. And there are many more 
Yet this nomenclature did not deter the novel from being 
reprinted three times two months (some these may have been 
corrupt pre-publication reprintings). But this was 1928, and the audi- 
ence was toughened such authors Maeterlinck, Cabell, and James 
Stephens—authors who made great demands their readers. 

Again, with South Wind and They Went, have polemics be- 
tween critics and author, the nature one the attacks apparent 
Douglas’ reply: 

This not the moment write things like the Beginning. lacks 
the admixture saccharine which prescribed the taste today. Its 
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anti-democratic and uncompromising outlook disquieting awful 
contemplate,” writes one [the critics], the last how 
seriously these humans take themselves their affairs! not find 
awful; find good fun, especially the last chapter. But understand his 
state mind. know what wants. wants his comforter, his treacle; 
his soothing dose irrationalism. would have liked insert touch 
that with which the present generation loves delude 
itself, defiance the teaching 


Despite the charms They Went, the Beginning the better 
novel. For one thing, his last novel Douglas suddenly reveals him- 
self master erotic writing; in, for example, the episodes 
wherein Linus mates with Derco fiery passage done with remarkable 
restraint) and the appalling, therapeutically revolting scene wherein 
the sixty-nine temple nun-hags retrogress orgy. While this liter- 
ary development may not itself important, does show new pas- 
sion, and diminution Douglas’ withdrawal from humanity, which 
might have enhanced his earlier work. 

greater importance the grandeur his Homeric mixture 
gods, half-gods, and mortals; well his broadness scope space 
and time. This fable makes more comprehensible the fact that 
there are deserts where once early cultures thrived. (Pierre Louys did 
this sort thing, but less concisely and narrower vein; unlike 
Douglas, was perhaps hampered over-attention archaeological 
detail, the attempt communicate it.) 

The novel rich plot and sub-plots, but this the crux the 
story: Half-immortal Linus marries his own Amazonian daughter 
Derco, Symira. The two live superhuman sexual bliss until, over- 
satiate with excesses, Linus grows befuddled, and tricked into sui- 
cide. Symira grows increasingly depraved—but also constructive: 
building cities, vast bridge, and watercourses. this the Great 
Father Zeus figure), embodying Douglas’ South Wind contention 
that civilization static but rich whereas progress dynamic but 
empty and imperially Roman, perpetuates diabolical revenge—he 
blights man with the terrible concepts Good and Evil. Symira estab- 
lishes nunnery, succumbs this plague morality, and dies in- 
ertia. the close the novel, one the two remaining satyrs, Nea- 
huni humanist, the Theophilus They Went), expresses his con- 
tempt for both man and the gods. 

While reading the Beginning could not help recalling France’s 
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Penguin Island, with its broader time-sweep but chronological jerki- 
ness, and compare the tight richness this also-short fable-novel. 


Douglas takes broad swipes religion and morality, Good and 
Evil: 


Nobody was safe, for now began the reign those pestilential prophets 
and law-givers who fattened their fear, and they have fattened ever 
They took splitting good and evil into endless categories: 
unlike the early squabblers, they did arrive conclusions—that say, 
they settled affairs their own contentment. 


Says Nea-huni, the ancient Satyr: 


are neglecting their tasks and letting city and country ruin, 
and hacking each other pieces, because they cannot come under- 
standing about good and What have they done? They have invent- 
two words. What they think they have done? They think they have 
discovered two things. they had the wit see through their witless gods, 
they would know better than tear the spirit away from that body which 
should its guide and friend; they would soon realize that nothing good 
for the one save what also benefits the other, and that nothing can bane 
the one unless harms the other the same time. there anything 
easier understand?” 


the very last page Nea-huni toasts his fellow satyr, saying, 
“Drink our friendship, the only thing worth living for, and the only 
thing worth fighting for, and the only thing that suffers change; 
drink the confusion both gods and mortals. Really, don’t know 
which the two more contemptible.” 

What importance may Douglas have? Recent critics have dealt 
harshly with his works. Walter Allen, who discusses Rolfe, Firbank, 
and his English Novel (New York, 1957), says not word 
about the author South Wind. Ian Greenlees maintains that South 
Wind not novel the traditional sense the word”; and 
novelist’s touch lacking They Went and the Tin- 
dall concurs, but adds that South Wind’s became types 
and their eloquence pattern for later novelists.” (He offers Cyril 
Connolly and Aubrey Menen, and might well add Edgar Mittelholzer, 
The critics’ major attack, short, seems against 
Douglas’ plotlessness. 

Douglas, the other hand, his Alone spiritedly maintains that 
South Wind all After third reading that Nepenthean idyll, 


inclined agree with him. And certainly his last two novels, 
plot consistent and 

might add that South Wind, whose major catalyst sort 
orological protagonist) the South Wind, moves with necessary slow- 
ness order create the proper atmosphere and suspense. His last 
two novels, however, employing such device, are marvels brevity, 
and have finely chiseled eloquence. 

any case, whatever the critics’ attitude about the aesthetics 
Douglas’ novels, certainly South Wind sales, literary influence, and 
the retention its place the Modern Library roster (this novel was 
introduced Liveright and continued the financially acute Ran- 
dom House, which more than the works Rolfe and Firbank can 
boast) retains some sort importance. And that importance, estab- 
lished South Wind and maintained his later, though the mo- 
ment neglected novels, may his view society. 

The time which wrote, like our own, was one successful 
bourgeois materialism, new freedoms and satiety for many, and mass 
movements toward socialism and fascism. The human and 
elements (oddly, for this was period great leisure for the middle 
and upper classes) were being submerged increasingly dehuman- 
izing world. 

This dehumanization Douglas calls it) has not 
abated, despite such recent manifestations dubious success “‘com- 
pulsory Yet again, matter how slightly and transiently, 
resurgences humanism seem apparent. (An increased interest 
Zen Buddhism among the Western intellectuals, for instance, with its 
accompanying may one several indications this trend.) 
Meanwhile, for the sensitive not for the many, there seems con- 
fusion and terror concerning the few major paths the future appar- 
ently open. These—brittle doctrinaire socialism, scientificism, vaguely 
benevolent democratic paternalism, capitalist-republican status quo, 
medieval religiosity—seem present offer little; least little 

that can comprehend, unless the sanitary, zoo-animal content 
Bellamy’s Looking Backward Morris’ News from Nowhere. 

Now Douglas offers something else, muted though may be. 
best, gives easy dilletantish Mediterranean way life (which 
extols South Wind) and not something that will invented to- 
morrow. worst, Douglas, who frequently his last two novels re- 
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fers inevitable decay and death (of systems life well gods), 
offers nothing but the remembrance happy past ideal—which even 
its pagan originators never attained. Possibly truly adult world 
shall find that Panic insouciance, tempered perhaps with pursuits 
lore and art (Eames and Caloveglia South Wind), will pleas- 
ing and sufficient compromise with life our species dies out 
dying planet. ghastly possibility for the young—yet perhaps accept- 
able many the old who, like Douglas, have lived rich lives, 

Douglas puts the Beginning: 

came about that new race mortals formed itself: clear-headed 
ones who yearned live apart from the contamination this thick- 
clustering brood madmen which the Great Father’s invention had called 
into being. They spoke themselves dreamers. Men this kind loved 
think other times and places. They looked forwards, striving build 
fancy some mode for existence more reasonable than that which went 
them: they looked backwards into the days when the earth was full 


tranquility, when Satyrs, sprinkled over the land amicable groups, 
made their wisdom peaceful and pleasant abode. 
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Book Reviews 


Dugald Arbuckle,* and Counseling the Classroom (New 
York: Allyn Bacon, 1957), 397 Reviewed Merle Ohlsen, 
Professor Education, University Illinois. 

This excellent book for teachers who want understand and 
appreciate the advantages that can derived from counseling and 
guidance services. Its author uses his own and his students’ personal 
experiences effectively communicating readers what these serv- 
ices involve and how one feels when tries help students. Very 
soon the author communicates his readers his rich and satisfying 
relationships with people. 


*Professor Education, School Education, Boston University. 
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The book presents client-centered point view each the 
various situations described. also presents other points view, and 
treats fairly the strengths and weaknesses each. the other hand, 
the book does have few weaknesses. The author states that 
signed the book for students who are enrolled their first course 
guidance and counseling, both those who are taking first course 
sequence and those who are taking terminal course, yet, 
except for the chapter counseling, gives the teacher little specific 
assistance with the common problems must face. Nevertheless, this 
book also could used with profit school administrators for in- 
service education programs. 

There are nine chapters the book. The rest this review will 
devoted few comments each with the hope that these comments 
will encourage others read the book. 

Modern Education.” Here the author deals with 
the modern concept education and why the schools are criticized 
today, the meaning guidance, and misconceptions about guidance. 
conclusion notes that not hand-me-down for those 
who cannot will not anything for themselves. not process 
that creates timid individuals who expect and demand helping hand 
every turn. process that accentuates the worth the 
ual, that helps the individual work his capacity and achieve 
what can—be much little—with satisfaction. This basic 
function both teacher and the counselor. They may use different 
tools, but their basic adjective the (pp. 13, 14). 

For Guidance Services.” This chapter treats the following 
topics: needs children, problems children (handled especially 
well), and identification problems. 

Guidance Workers.” This chapter primarily 
concerned with the teacher-counselor’s functions and the 

“The Counseling Process” the best chapter the book. 
Though Dr. Arbuckle draws heavily the ideas presented 
Teacher Counseling has developed some new ideas and many excel- 
lent new examples both counseling relationships and process. Even 
the experienced and well-trained counselor will find this chapter help- 
ful, especially the sections some general aspects counseling and 
problems common the beginning counselor. For example under the 
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later section deals effectively with (1) where start, (2) when 
talk, and when not talk, (3) what about questions, (4) personal 
involvement, (5) interpretation and reflection feeling, (6) client and 
counselor associations, (7) the dependence youthful clients, (8) coun- 
selor responsibility, (9) where and when refer, and (10) recording 
and note-making. Finally, includes excellent section using 
tests counseling. 

Action.” This chapter consists primarily 
description clients, the way counselors tried work with them, 
and some evaluations each counselor’s behavior. 

and Testing.” After describing the records which 
the teacher needs understand his pupils, the author deals with the 
various tests and inventories commonly used the schools. tries 
cover too much the space allotted. Perhaps better results could 
have been achieved treating fewer instruments with greater care. 

Case Study Counseling.” This excellent chapter 
which real case used illustrate what case study is, where the 
data may obtained, and how they may used understand child. 

Student Group.” This chapter includes five major sections: 
(1) characteristics the group, (2) types group activities, (3) the 
group leader, (4) training for group participation, and (5) the organi- 
zation group. 

Guidance Services.” The following quotation 
presents the point view this chapter: administration and 
the teaching staff should personnel-minded, and they should have 
enough preparation that they have some understanding just what 
the specialized personnel workers are attempting do, and what their 
ultimate objectives and goals might be. Certainly every effort should 
made certain that the teaching staff has clear understanding 
the role the teacher-counselor and the counselor the experi- 
ences children school” (p. 369). 


Thought Prose, ed. Richard and Jacob Korg (Englewood 
Cliffs, J.: Prentice-Hall, 1958), 611 pp. Reviewed Wallace 
Douglas, Associate Professor English, College Arts and Sciences, 
Northwestern University. 
sometimes hard see how any freshman anthology can turn 
*Associate Professor English, College Liberal Arts, Boston University. 


out what Thought Prose is, pleasant and urbane collection 
pieces that man might want read, well study teach. 

Oh, has its war horses for the reverent, course. Not merely 
Newman, but also Gilbert Highet, Jacques Barzun, and Everett Dean 
Martin—all one section, too. Here are Dewey define thinking, 
Toynbee put civilization trial, and Morison complain about 
historians who can’t write. Plato here too, and Sidney Hook; Lewes, 
Milton, and Mill; Huxley (T. H., but neither Aldous nor Julian), Ste- 
venson, and Green. And here, between Pater and Forster, 
Lionel Trilling, fill out the Columbian trio. 

the other hand good have Santayana, even the selection 
does show him his unregenerate mysticism sadly peering beyond 
the naturalism that grounded his philosophy on. And think 
fine have Eddington once again, and Balfour, say nothing 
Cohen and Nagel. Since have just mentioned that reverend gamut 
from Martin Newman, must also note that here Plato, 
the fable the cave, preceded Russell and Barrows Dunham 
and followed Eddington and Santayana. Which rather sly. 

And good for the student have such well-known essays 
library taste those Bennett and Virginia Woolf, the one practi- 
cal, the other virtuously literary. Also, for course centered lan- 
guage and writing, there are valuable pieces like Whitehall’s the 
differences between the written and spoken dialects and Morris’ in- 
formal and lively treatment semantics. teachers want talk about 
social issues, they can use not merely Brogan and Riesman, but 
Wright Mills, Carr, and Muller. curious fact that, 
leaving out the ten popular culture, only eleven the ninety-odd 
selections the book touch literary questions, and five those 
eleven are good and pleasant people some literary reputation, 
but whose claim critical aesthetic sophistication very slight 
indeed. teachers want discuss artistic theory one sort an- 
other, they least have Susanne Langer and Neutra, and one selection 
Mrs. Langer may indeed quite enough for most freshman courses. 

But its title will suggest the wary, Thought Prose some- 
thing more than collection interesting readings chosen couple 
cultivated people. also textbook. And its editors are quite ap- 
parently practical teachers, who have mind not merely the, 
were, service-connected disabilities the freshman English course, 
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but also its ancient ancestry the precepts the wandering Sophists, 
who annoyed Socrates. Recognizing the complicated aims freshman 
English, the editors Thought Prose have put together book that 
has many qualities the anthology that leads pushes student to- 
ward liberal mind through what have—really—heard described 
“high level statements eternal universal human problems.” But 
fortunately Beal and Korg know their student audience, and they are 
convinced that the “‘writing objectives” are the basic ones freshman 
English. Their organization, for example, determined the teach- 
ing outline writing-centered course: they move autobio- 
graphical, descriptive, and relatively simple explanatory writing, 
more complex expository problems and The early read- 
ings encourage the student examine his experience for material for 
papers, and throughout the book the selections are arranged with the 
needs classroom discussion mind. Perhaps the best thing about 
the book the care and good sense with which they have judged what 
the serious student’s for after all fresh- 
man still freshman, and not advocating child-centered edu- 
cation suggest that his needs and wishes must kept mind, not 
only teaching but also making books for teaching. 


Sylvan Barnett, Morton Berman,* and William Burto, ed. Eight Great 
Tragedies (New York: Mentor Books, New American Library, 1957), 
443 pp.; Eight Great Comedies (New York: Mentor Books, New Ameri- 
can Library, 1958), 472 pp. Reviewed John Rexine, Instructor 
the Classical Languages and Literature, Colgate University. 

The editors Eight Great Tragedies and Eight Great Comedies have 
endeavored provide the modern student and reader with excel- 
lent collection plays which demonstrate, 
swift chronological survey, the kind tragedy and comedy that man 
has produced throughout the ages down modern times. Obviously, 
itis thankless task discuss the choice piays. Tastes differ even 
among the most select critics. would safe assumption say that 
the editors have striven give what they believe representa- 
tive group plays both the tragic and comic categories. Each vol- 
ume contains general introduction the dramatic form represented 
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and each play preceded very brief introduction. Each volume 
also contains valuable bibliography for further reading. 

The Eight Great Tragedies volume contains three Greek tragedies; 
Aeschylus’ Prometheus Bound, Sophocles’ Oedipus the King, and 
ripides’ Hippolytus. There one Shakespearean tragedy, namely, 
King Lear. represented Ghosts and Strindberg Miss 
Also the volume are Yeats’ Strand and Desire 
Under the Elms. 

The Great Comedies volume includes Aristophanes’ The 
Clouds, Machiavelli’s Mandragola, the editors’ own translation 
Moliére’s The Miser, Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night, John Gay’s The 
Beggar’s Opera, Oscar Wilde’s The Importance Being Earnest, 
Chekhov’s Uncle Vanya, and George Bernard Shaw’s Arms and the 
Man. This reviewer would have preferred the omission the Machia- 
velli play and the inclusion least one Roman play from either 
Plautus Terence. 

One the excellent features both these anthologies that after 
the collection plays included series essays the dramatic 
forms question. the tragedy volume there are selections culled 
from Aristotle, Hume, Emerson, Tillyard, Richards, and Krutch. 
the comedy volume the reader can peruse critical essays comedy 
from Chesterton, Dobrée, Northrop Frye, and Susan Langer. 

Many teachers will find these two volumes excellent for course 
comparative drama general education. Both volumes are inexpen- 
sive. Both volumes together contain total sixteen plays, number 
which corresponds the usual number weeks 
college semester. Both volumes contain critical essays which could 
serve basis for lively class discussion the aims both tragedy 
and comedy. Both volumes contain some the finest plays from the 
area dramatic literature. The translation the non-English works 
are thoroughly readable. The editors seem have striven for clarity 
presentation. 

All all, these volumes seem the kind which will experience 
constant use and wide circulation. 
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